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inside Your Sugar Bowl 


It took the combined efforts of thousands of skilled farmers and factory 
workers, together with a multi-million dollar investment in plant and machinery, 
to fill your sugar bowl. 

Into it has gone hour after anxious hour of labour by Alberta's sugar beet 
growers—mile after mile of road and rail movement-constant operation of 
intricate machinery under the supervision of skilled workers—more miles of 
transportation and handling—before the snowy-white sugar reached your 
corner grocery. Canadian Sugar Factories Limited is proud of its partnership 
with Alberta farmers in bringing to your table the finest sugar obtainable. 


FREE! 

"ENERGY FOR BREAKFAST" 

A school-age story telling how sugar is 
grown and refined in Western Canada. 
Copies available for the asking; also 
posters and information for use in Class¬ 
room projects. Write . . . 

Canadian Sugar Factories Ltd. 

RAYMOND, ALTA. 














GENERAL FILMS LIMITED 

VANCOUVER EDMONTON . REGINA WINI 

TORONTO - MONTREAL . MONCTON . ST. JOHN’S, I 
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Help for your fight 

TO PREVENT 
THE SPREAD OF COLDS 


^ 10-Minute Film 
in Full Colour 
by Walt Disney Productions 




;nes from the film, made into eye- 

about cold prevention. Avail- 
ible at no cost for display on 
illetin boards, in classrooms, corri- 

elsewhere. 


Honour Roll 
Health Pledges 

specially prepared to help increase 
:lassroom attendance. Honour 
ialth Pledges stress cold 


It takes common sense to fight the common cold—that's 
the theme of this brand new health film by Walt Disney 
Productions, planned with the careful guidance of 
leading medical and educational authorities. And this 
cartoon treatment with fun and imagination brings home 
the scientific cold-prevention do’s and don’ts—painlessly. 
Memorably. To youngsters and adults alike. 

The film shows how to catch a cold, how colds are 
spread, how a day or so in bed can help protect a family, 
school, office, or an entire community, and that a so-called 
simple cold may actually be the first symptom of a more 
serious illness. 

"How to Catch a Cold” is universal in its appeal. It is 
simple enough for elementary grades, yet it will hold the 
attention of an adult audience. Its teachings and re¬ 
minders are needed by people of all ages. It’s available 
free {except for return postage). 


MAIL TODAY . 


lingly 


preven 
inguage. 

id. And by having their own 
names on their pledges, each 
student promises to follow them 
faithfully. 


50 King Street West, Toronto, Ontario. 

Please send me free, full details on the movie “How t< 
Cold” and.copies of the Health Pledges. 


School or Organization . 

Street . 


□ Also please send me the free set of six posters highlighting 
important points of the film. (Large organizations may require 
more than one set. Check or fill in the number of sets needed.) 
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Editorial 


THE COUNTY OF NEWELL STRIKE 

The Alberta Labour Act prescribes machinery for collective bai- 
gaining which is used by school boards and by teachers in negotiatin g 
salary schedule agreements. In practice, the negotiation stage is set 
for rational persuasion leading to mutual agreement. Periodically, 
however, debate and discussion are unproductive and an impasse re 
suits. This may arise from a number of causes among which unwilling¬ 
ness to negotiate or to compromise is paramount. 

Core of Dispute 

The County of Newell dispute, now settled on a compromise agree¬ 
ment, developed when the School Committee offered a proposed sche 
dule providing increases for 37 of the 67 teachers it employed; am 
proposed no increase for about 30 teachers who were then on maxi 
mum salary. 

Additional Cost Not Factor 

During negotiations at bargaining agent and conciliation levels th< 
teacher-representatives drastically reduced their proposals in an effor 
to reach an agreement. When the dispute was referred to arbitratioi 
the total difference between the teachers’ proposals and the school com 
mittee’s offer was about $3,000. Obviously the additional cost was no 
the factor determining the School Committee’s refusal to accept. Ii 
our opinion, the County School Committee had decided that maximum 
salaries would not be increased and they adamantly refused any agree 
ment including such increases. 

Unanimous Award 

The Board of Arbitration award was about $2,700 higher than the 
School Committee’s one and only offer. It was a unanimous award; the 
School Committee’s representative agreed to the recommendation. The 
teachers accepted the award although it was lower than their last pro¬ 
posal. The School Committee rejected it. The whole point of this re¬ 
fusal was never the additional cost, which was negligible to the indi¬ 
vidual taxpayer. It was simply the School Committee’s decision to re¬ 
fuse any settlement except one which did not increase maximum 
salaries. 
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Objective and Responsible Decision 

Faced with this unilateral decision teachers risked virtual im¬ 
potence in current and future negotiations unless they enjoined strike 
action. Strike action was considered as objectively as possible and in 
ihe full measure of responsibility to students and parents. The teach¬ 
ers’ decision to strike in July was made because they did not wish to 
imperil their students’ schooling during the critical months of April to 
June. 

They Did Not Retaliate 

The pressures that the strike placed on the teachers and on the 
School Committee are history. By using the one avenue open to them, 
short of complete capitulation, the teachers and their bargaining agent 
were subjected to vilification and persecution. It is to the everlasting 
credit of the County of Newell teachers that they conducted themselves 
with dignity and restraint during the duration of the strike. 


What Were the Results? 

The results or conclusions are difficult to assess. In terms of 
actual increase, the compromise settlement was meagre. But the 
undamental principle of bilateral agreements and not unilateral de¬ 
cision has been reinforced. 


AT A Croup Insurance Plan 

Teachers who have moved from one school district, division, or county 
to another must notify Head Office of their move and request a new payroll 
deduction card. The deadline for such application is October 30. After 
that date insurance coverage will automatically lapse because premiums will 
be sixty days in arrears. 
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By Their Deeds . . 


ROY K. WILSON 

Executive Secretary, National School Public Relations Association 
Consultant, Banff Workshop 


B Y Their Deeds Ye Shall Know Them” 
is the title of a new booklet prepared 
by the Washington Education Associa¬ 
tion at Seattle for distribution this fall 
to community leaders throughout the 
state. 

It tells in words and pictures the story 
of the teacher as a member of the com¬ 
munity, as a good neighbour who joins in 
the drive to build a hospital, obtain a 
dentist, establish a library, assist with 
fund-raising programs for the Red Cross 
and Community Chest, or to provide a 
summer youth recreation program. The 
publication clearly shows the many ways 
in which teachers are identified with 
community progress. 

Local associations in hundreds of 
communities in the United States have 
improved their public relations through 
action programs with community groups. 
Principles and techniques followed by 
these groups have been summarized by 
the National Education Association to 
provide guide posts for public relations 
committees in other local associations. 

Too often in the past the local 
association has limited its contacts with 
community groups to a high-powered 
selling approach designed to convince 
people of the need for higher salaries, 
new buildings, or other essentials in the 
educational program. Once the campaign 
was over, the local association then with¬ 
drew into its own activities. 

Continuous Program Needed 

Local leaders now believe this pattern 
for community contact will not be effec¬ 
tive over a long period of time. Each year 
a greater number of local organizations 
are attempting to establish channels for 
continuous relationships between the 
local association, and the community and 


its many lay groups. Only in this way 
can the local association expect favour¬ 
able response by community organiza¬ 
tions to future requests for help in 
gaining specific educational objectives. 

Experience has shown that a program 
of continuous cooperation with commv ni 
ty groups will 

—help interpret the schools to he 
people; 

—develop confidence in the teach ng 
profession; 

—gain prestige for the local associa¬ 
tion; 

—build goodwill for the local associa¬ 
tion, the teaching profession, and 
the schools; 

—open avenues for good working 
relations with lay organizations in 
many educational areas; 

—give the public an opportunity to 
become acquainted with teache rs 
as citizens willing and able to share 
in solving the community’s common 
problems. 

Work for the PR Committee 

The local association seeking to work 
with lay groups should delegate the plan¬ 
ning to a public relations committee. 
This committee might start by listing the 
lay groups in the community: business 
groups such as Chamber of Commerce, 
Junior Chamber of Commerce, Business 
and Professional Women’s Club; service 
clubs such as the Lions, Rotary, Kiwanis, 
and Quota; veterans’ organizations; 
church groups; specialized groups such 
as Grange and Farm Bureau, labour 
groups, and other civic and community 
leagues. 

As a rule the Chamber of Commerce 
keeps such a list of community organiza 
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lions. If not, the local association can do 
its own compiling. Presentation of such 
a list to other lay groups would help 
the status of the local association in the 
community. 

Be sure to obtain the name and address 
a the president of each of these groups, 
d will be of value to know which organi- 
ations have committees that work in the 
eld of education, such as citizenship, 
iternational relations, legislation and 
j; her related areas. Include the names 
,r the chairmen of these committees if 
,ou can. 

he Publics Teachers Meet 

Teachers who are members of com¬ 


A Member Survey 

Use both sides of this sheet to list lay organizations to which you belong. 
Be sure to include churches, clubs, associations—all kinds of community 
groups. This data will be filed for use by your association officers and 
committees in contacting community groups as the need arises. Please 
utilize your contacts with lay groups to interpret the needs, aims and 
achievements of our schools. Don’t hesitate to call on your association 
officers for information which will make your contacts more fruitful for 
the schools. 

Name of organization ....... 

Position you hold .._... 

Regular attendant? Yes. No. 

Name .... 

School —-- Phone_ 

(List other groups on reverse side) 


munity groups have an opportunity to 
explain the policies, program, and ob¬ 
jectives of the schools in an informal 
and personal way to lay citizens. More¬ 
over, teacher members of these groups 
gain an “inside” opportunity to get 
educators on the programs and to guide 
the group in the study of pertinent 
school problems. 

Do you know who and how many of 
your members belong to community 
groups? Preparation and circulation of a 
questionnaire among your association 
members will be an interesting experi¬ 
ence and will reveal important informa¬ 
tion. You might launch the project along 
these lines: 


When your census of membership in 
local lay groups is completed you can 
list the organizations to which teachers 
belong. You will know where teacher 
membership is strong and where it is 
weak; where your committee should pro¬ 
mote membership so that teachers will 
be more adequately represented in the 
community; and the groups to which 
teachers cannot belong, but with which 
your association should work. 

Urge your members to interpret the 
educational news correctly within the 
groups to which they belong. Ask them 
to keep your association informed of 
trouble areas or problems that need 
special attention and interpretation. 


Solicit their help in getting the lay 
groups to study educational problems, 
adopt resolutions favourable to school 
legislation, and distribute educational 
pamphlets to important committees work¬ 
ing in the field of education. 

School Boards Work with Teachers 

Close and cordial working relation¬ 
ships should be established with the 
school board. Are there phases of your 
program—in addition to salaries—upon 
which your association and the school 
board might effectively work together? 
Here are some suggestions. 

1. Send board members your association 
bulletin. 
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2. Send a copy of your year’s program 
of meetings and committee activities 
to each board member. 

3. Find some means of getting The AT A 
Magazine to each board member. 

4. Ask board members to serve as con¬ 
sultants at meetings of the associa¬ 
tion. 

5. Co-sponsor outstanding speakers or 
community meetings with the board. 

Home and School Powerful Public 

The good results that will come from 
continuous working relations between 
the local association and the Home and 
School Association cannot be measured. 
When and for what did you last seek 
help of your Home and School Associa¬ 
tion? What is the most recent coopera¬ 
tive activity which your association has 
promoted with the Home and School 
Association? Why not try some of the 
activities listed below? If they are not 
applicable to your situation, there are 
many other ways in which your local 
association can work with benefit to the 
Home and School Association and to your 
own group. 

1. Co-sponsor a meeting with the Home 
and School Association. 

2. Confer with the Home and School 


Association Council upon specific 
things that should be done for the 
schools and decide in which areas 
each group can work most effectively, 

3. Alert teachers to a greater sense of 
responsibility to attend Home and 
School Association meetings and serve 
on committees. 

4. Keep the Home and School Associa¬ 
tion informed of educational trends 
through magazines and special 
articles. 

A Talent Inventory 

Many teachers are stimulating and 
interesting people. Teachers have differ¬ 
ent kinds of abilities and experiences 
that will be interesting for programs be¬ 
fore lay groups. If your talented members 
are sponsored and promoted by your local 
association, the individual, the profes¬ 
sion, and your organizations will gain 
in prestige. 

Student performers are always in de¬ 
mand and respect for the job done by 
teachers is greatly enhanced. Several )f 
your members will be glad to prepa e 
student speakers and panels to be pre¬ 
sented before lay organizations. 

Below is a convenient way to get this 
information from your members. 


Talent Inventory 

(We need people to give book reviews, speakers on public affairs, UN, 
special subject fields, hobbies, travel, etc.) 

Our local association plans to acquaint lay organizations with the vast array 
of program material available among our members and students. By doing 
so we will render a great service to the community and gain much goodwill. 
Your cooperation in filling out this questionnaire will be deeply appreciated. 

What Can You Do? 


Teacher Talent 

I will be willing to appear in public in the following capacity: 


Student Talent 

I will be responsible for developing: 

(panel, play, talks, etc.) 

Signature . 

School . Phone 

Position . 
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wo-way school-community relations win public support. Roy Wilson points out the 
need for better contacts with the school's community. 


The committee conducting the talent 
hunt should not rely entirely on the 
inventory to receive program personnel 
nd material. It will be well for the 
committee to make personal contact with 
those teachers who are known to have 
I -ocial skills. 

I Publicize and promote your talent! 
pread the news about your talent. Write 
totters to presidents of lay organizations 
t iling them of your project and its pos¬ 
sibilities. Develop a chart or “resources 
ior programs” bulletin that can be dis- 
ibuted, filed and referred to frequently. 
Enlist your newspapers in promoting 
your speakers. Get pictures of your 
“performers” published in the press. 
Send a copy of the “resources for pro¬ 
grams” to each teacher member of a lay 
group so that the association’s talent 
show can be brought to the attention of 
the program committee. When new offic¬ 
ers and program chairmen for lay groups 
are announced, send them your informa¬ 
tion in case it was not passed on to them 
by the retiring leaders of the group. 

As Ye Sow . . . 

What can your association do that will 
enable it to become one of the most 
highly respected organizations in your 
community? Here are additional starting 
points in planning. 


1. The local association and school board 
sponsor a caravan of members of the 
Chamber of Commerce and other lay 
leaders to visit schools. Have them 
meet for breakfast. The local associa¬ 
tion might well provide it. Bring them 
back together at lunch to make obser¬ 
vations. Have reporters and photogra¬ 
phers present. 

2. The citizenship committee of the 
local association plans a meeting for 
members of citizenship committees of 
lay groups. This could be a workshop 
type meeting with recommendations 
for action, and attempts made to dele¬ 
gate such action to various groups 
represented. 

3. The international relations commit¬ 
tee plans a meeting for members of 
international relations committees of 
community organizations. Almost 
every lay group has such a committee. 

4. Your recruitment or professional 
relations committee might invite 
representatives from organizations in¬ 
terested in education and offer leader¬ 
ship in establishing a council for 
teacher recruitment. One or several 
community groups may be interested 
in co-sponsoring a scholarship for a 
deserving student who plans to enter 
the teaching profession. 

(Continued on Page 24) 
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Collective Bargaining 

H. J. M. ROSS 

Edmonton District Representative, Alberta Teachers' Association 
Consultant, Banff Workshop 


T HERE is something fitting about a 
magnificent background of moun¬ 
tains to a course in collective bargaining. 
Constant symbols, they suggest that 
events do not always move swiftly; that 
patience is sometimes essential; and that 
strength with dignity are impressive 
partners. 

The course this year was in two sec¬ 
tions. The first dealt with the legal and 
technical aspects of negotiations. The 
second part involved group consideration 
of determination of salary schedule 
policy; acceleration of negotiations; zone 
bargaining; content, structure, and 
format of agreements. 

Collective Bargaining 
The brochure on collective bargaining 
was reviewed. From the discussion which 
accompanied the study it was gratifying 
to observe the development which has 
taken place in the last five years. It 
must be observed, however, that proper 
steps and procedures are still in many 
cases not being followed. This is chiefly 
due to the fact that the teachers attend¬ 
ing the workshop are not necessarily 
those who are responsible for implement¬ 
ing local policy. A solution to this will 
be proposed later in this article. 

Salary Policy 

Determining salary policy involves two 
phases. First, there is the consideration 
of general policy which requires decision 
on such matters as laddered and unlad¬ 
dered schedules, recognition for training 
and experience, allowances for adminis¬ 
tration, minimums, and fringe benefits. 
For example, as a matter of general 
policy this year, it might be decided to 
take the emphasis off minimums and em¬ 
phasize training, experience and admin¬ 
istration. 


The second phase of salary policy de¬ 
termination is deciding on the amount to 
be negotiated for each category after the 
general policy has been agreed upon. 
This requires considerable study and 
thought in the field of statistics a id 
economics. 

How salary policy should be formu¬ 
lated occupied some time and conside a- 
tion by the groups. It was recognized 
that it could not be done at the Banff 
workshop since it was not a policy 
forming body. Neither could the Annual 
General Meeting, our official policy mik¬ 
ing body, do the task because it meets 
too late in the year to determine policy. 
It was therefore suggested by the wosk- 
shop that the locals should discuss gen¬ 
eral policy at their district conferences 
so that the locals would be better able 
to set their own policy. Such a pro¬ 
cedure would ensure that final policy 
determination is carried out by the local. 

Zone Negotiations 

This year an interesting experiment 
in negotiating was tried. Zone One, coin- 
prising eleven divisions, set up a policy 
and negotiating committee. The c< r- 
responding ten locals of the ATA did 
likewise. The final negotiation for the 
ten divisions was carried out by four 
teachers and four trustees. The points 
negotiated were minimum acceptable 
settlements for basic minimum salary, 
qualifications, experience and supervi¬ 
sion. Other details were left to local 
negotiations. 

It is important to observe that de¬ 
cisions reached at this level are not le¬ 
gally binding and can be rejected by any 
one of the parties, in which case local 
negotiations take over. As a matter of 
information, one local withdrew before 
negotiations advanced and two school 
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boards withdrew after the conclusion. 
The local and one of the boards has since 
settled and one dispute is at conciliation. 
A most important aspect of zone negotia¬ 
tions is that if negotiations at this level 
are not successful then bargaining is re¬ 
sumed as usual. 

From an overview of the experiment it 
appears that much time was saved both 
parties and unforeseen difficulties were 
experienced which might be avoided in 
the future. However, a major experi¬ 
ment of only one year’s duration does 
not provide enough evidence either for 
school boards or teachers to reach de- 


the unfortunate effect of giving school 
boards the feeling that teachers are al¬ 
ways negotiating and of giving teachers 
the impression that school boards are 
procrastinating. This is neither good 
business nor does it make for good rela¬ 
tionships between the parties. 

Over a year ago, under the chairman¬ 
ship of the Department of Industries and 
Labour, a meeting was held to discuss 
this problem. At this meeting executive 
officers of the ATA and ASTA met and 
earnestly discussed ways and means of 
expediting the conclusion of agreements. 
Unanimous recommendations were ap- 



'Salary policy needs intensive study at workshop sessions," says Kim Ross in 
collective bargaining groups. 


finite conclusions. A number of the non¬ 
participating locals throughout the pro¬ 
vince have expressed some apprehension 
as to whether there might be a develop¬ 
ing relationship between zone negotia¬ 
tions and a provincial salary schedule, al¬ 
though the participating locals entertain¬ 
ed no such fears. 

Accelerated Negotiations 

Once again the vexing question of pro¬ 
tracted negotiations was discussed. 
Meeting school boards once a month has 


proved and published. It was recognized 
at the time that it would take some years 
to change the existing pattern. No at¬ 
tempt will be made here to recapitulate 
the recommended procedures but any 
local or board interested should write 
their officers for further information. 

Agreements 

While the nature of the agreement is 
a matter for the local to decide there are 
certain observations that apply to all. 

(Continued on Page 36) 
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Our Retirement Plan 


CATHERINE E. BERRY 

Assistant Secretary, Board of Administrators, Teachers' Retirement Fund 
Consultant, Banff Workshop 


Objectives 

The pension course at the Banff Work¬ 
shop endeavours' to: 

1. enable the teachers to understand the 
principles of the Alberta Teachers’ 
Association pension scheme, that they 
may evaluate changes in the Act and 
By-laws, 

2. enable teachers to have a knowledge 
of the Act and By-laws, that they may 
lead in the discussion of pension 
matters in their locals, 

3. encourage teachers to write to the 
Board of Administrators about 
specific questions, and 

4. give teachers a general idea of the 
finances of the Fund, including in¬ 
come, expenditures, investments and 
the unfunded liability. 

Pension Plans 

To understand the pension plan, a 
knowledge of the types of pension plans, 
and an understanding of some of the 
common terms is essential. 

The main types of pension plans are 
the Money Purchase plan, which is an 
annuity purchased by the accumulated 
contributions of the employee; the Flat 
Pension plan, which is a fixed amount of 
pension based on years of service; the 
Service Pension plus Annuity plan, which 
is a combination of the first two; the Av¬ 
erage Earnings plan, which pays a per¬ 
centage of the average earnings for the 
whole period of employment for each 
year of service, and the Final Earnings 
pension plan, which pays a percentage of 
the average earnings for the last period 
of employment, for each year of service. 
The Alberta pension plan is a final earn¬ 
ings form of pension. 

Some pension schemes are wholly 
funded, while others, such as the Al¬ 


berta scheme, are only partially funded. 
Although a partially funded scheme may 
not be actuarially sound, it can be sound. 
if the amount of its unfunded liability is 
stabilized by contributions sufficient to 
pay the present and accruing benefits, 
and the interest on the unfunded liability. 
The unfunded liability is the difference 
between the present worth of all the e; 
pected liabilities of the Fund, and tho 
present worth of all the expected asset : 
of the Fund. 

Development of the Teachers' 
Retirement Fund 

Alberta was the last unit in the Englisl 
speaking world to establish a pensioi 
plan for teachers. Pensions had beei 
under discussion for many years, and ir 
1928 the Alberta Teachers’ Associatior 
submitted a proposed pension plan to the 
Legislature. This plan was similar to the 
present one, in some respects, and wa: 
based on the principle of equal contri 
butions from employer and employee. It 
also required that the Fund should be 
actuarially sound. The Legislature did 
not pass the bill. 

In 1935 Mr. William Aberhart gave the 
teachers of Alberta the assurance that 
they would be given a pension plan, and 
in 1939 The Teachers’ Retirement Fund 
Act was passed. This provided a pension 
of $25 a month to all teachers with 
twenty years of teaching service. As 
the financial position of the Fund im¬ 
proved, this amount was increased until, 
in 1947, it became $40 a month. 

In 1946 the Alberta Teachers’ Associa¬ 
tion asked the Government to consider a 
new pension plan, which was an annuity 
plus service pension, known as the 
Hicks-Rosborough scheme. The Govern¬ 
ment told the Association that a new pen- 
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What is a final earnings pension plan? Is our fund actuarially sound? What is a 
stabilized fund? How can we get better pensions? What protection exists in the 
plan for dependents? These and other questions were discussed in the Pension 
Course at the 1954 ATA Banff Workshop. 


sion scheme for the civil servants was to 
be established, and suggested that the 
teachers consider inclusion under this 
scheme. 

In March, 1947, The Public Service 
Pension Act was passed, and in July, 1947 
the Alberta Teachers’ Association asked 
that the teachers be included under this 
act. The request was not granted, but 
in March, 1948 The Teachers’ Retirement 
Fund Act was amended to give the teach¬ 
ers a pension plan similar to that of the 
civil servants, but based on a rate of 1% 
percent of salary, instead of 2 percent. 

Principles of the Teachers' 

Retirement Fund 

In the negotiations between the Alberta 
Teachers’ Association and the Govern¬ 
ment, and which resulted in the amend¬ 
ment to The Teachers’ Retirement Fund 
Act, certain definite principles were 
agreed upon. 

1. The Government of Alberta was to 
be regarded as the employer of 
teachers insofar as pensions are 
concerned. 

2. Contributions were to be on a fifty- 
fifty basis, 50 percent by the employ¬ 
er and 50 percent by the employees. 

3. The Fund was to be actuarially 
sound with no guarantee by the Gov¬ 
ernment. 

4. Pensions were to be regarded as de¬ 
ferred salaries. 

5. The scheme was to be a final earn¬ 
ings plan based on salaries over the 
highest five-year period. 

6. Full credit was to be given for non¬ 
contributory service as well as for 
contributory service. 

7. Pensionable service was to be 
teaching service between the ages of 
30 and 65. 


8. Salary was to be carefully defined. 

9. Retirement before 65 was to be the 
actuarial equivalent of pension at 
age 65. 

10. Disability allowances were to be 
granted in cases of total and perma¬ 
nent disability. 

11. Maximum pensions would be the 
equivalent of 52 percent of the aver¬ 
age salary over the five-year period 
when salaries were highest. 

(Note: The maximum pension may 
be increased by increasing the 
number of years of pensionable ser¬ 
vice, or by raising the 1% percent 
per year, or both. It is estimated 
that, if the average age of retirement 
were between 68 and 69 years, 70 
percent of the average salary over 
the best five-year period could be 
paid, if approximately 12 percent of 
salaries were paid into the Teachers’ 
Retirement Fund.) 

These principles were included in 
The Teachers’ Retirement Fund Act, or 
in By-law No. 1 of 1948, when it was 
approved by the Lieutenant-Governor- 
in-Council. It is these principles which 
must be considered when amendments 
are made to the Act, or to the By-laws. 

The Teachers' Retirement Fund Act 
and By-laws 

The Teachers’ Retirement Fund Act is 
brief, and may be considered to be en¬ 
abling legislation. It sets forth the main 
principles of the pension plan, and forms 
the framework within which the By¬ 
laws are written. 

In particular, the Act gives a very 
careful definition of salary and of teach¬ 
er. It sets forth the amount of contri¬ 
butions to be made to the Fund, the 
length of time for which the contribu- 
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tions are to be made, and gives the 
Board of Administrators the power to 
collect these contributions. 

The powers of the Board of Adminis¬ 
trators, which are administrative only, 
are outlined in the Act. Special refer¬ 
ence is made to the power of the Board 
to pass, amend, repeal, add to or re¬ 
enact by-laws, when it appears necessary 
for the well-ordering of the affairs and 
business of the Fund. Where matters of 
policy are concerned, the Government 
and the Alberta Teachers’ Association 
are the responsible bodies. The Act also 
states that the Board, which invests the 
money of the Fund, must make invest¬ 
ments according to the regulations of 
The Alberta Trustee Act. 


death benefits are payments from the 
Fund to the estates of teachers who die 
while under engagement as teachers. 
These payments are not insurance, and 
no portion of the teacher’s contributions 
is used to pay for them. In lieu of the 
death benefits, the Fund pays to the 
widow, or dependent widower, of a teach¬ 
er who dies while under engagement, and 
who is age fifty or more, a pension based 
on the teacher’s service and salaries. Ti e 
By-law also provides for the refund of 
contributions to teachers who withdraw 
from the profession. 

Of the ten provinces of Canada, seven 
have final earnings pension plans. British 
Columbia, Saskatchewan and Manitoba 
have service pensions plus annuities. A :• 



By-law No. 1 of 1948 gives the details 
and the regulations of the pension plan. 
Pensionable service is defined, with cer¬ 
tain conditions, as being teaching service 
between the ages of 30 and 65. The 
retirement allowance granted under the 
regulations is based upon the amount of 
pensionable service, being 1% percent of 
the average salary for each year of 
service. 

Other benefits payable under the Act 
are the disability allowance payable to all 
teachers who are totally disabled, and 
who have at least ten years of teaching 
service, and the death benefits. The 


though Alberta does not have the bes f 
pension plan in Canada, since the maxi 
mum pension is 52% percent of the 
average salary as compared with 66% 
percent, 70 percent and 75 percent in 
some of the other provinces, the plan 
compares favourably with the other plans 
in benefits provided, and in some respects 
provides broader benefits. 

The Fund Today 

In 1950 an actuarial survey of the 
Fund showed an alarming increase in 
the amount of the unfunded liability, and 
(Continued on Page 21) 
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Learn to Write by Writing 

MITCHELL V. CHARNLEY 
School of Journalism, University of Minnesota 
Consultant, Banff Workshop 


W E ought to have a union,” said one 
of the teachers in the education 
writing group on the Thursday night of 
that week at Banff, “or at the very least 
get paid overtime.” 

They worked, those sixteen “students” 
in the writing group. They attended 
twice as many hours of classes as a self- 
respecting university schedule demands 
in a week.* They took sheaves of notes. 
They discussed, argued, analyzed and en¬ 
gaged in no little self-criticism. And they 
discovered the reason behind the cliche 
that “writing is the hardest work there 
is,” for they wrote a newspaper story 
and a magazine article apiece, under 
pressure and with the knowledge that 
iheir orations were soon to be subjected 
to public surgery. 


Effective Writing is Difficult 

Their purpose, as the workshop pros¬ 
pectus put it, was to learn to “write 
about schools and teachers in a style 
that will appeal to the public.” They 
were advanced students to start with. 
“I don’t need to be taught to spell or to 
be grammatical,” said Mr. Robert Harri¬ 
son of Medicine Hat, and neither did 
anybody else. But it is one thing to spell 
and to follow the rules; it may be— 
usually is—quite another to express 
facts and ideas in a manner that “the 
public” is willing to read and able to 
understand. Writing of this kind is 
properly called journalistic writing— 
scornfully by those who measure only by 
(Continued on Page 22) 



Creative writing; reporting an interview? Mitchell Charnley discusses the 
characteristics of good journalistic writing. 
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Ideas and Experience 

LARS OLSON 

Past President, Alberta Teachers' Association 
Consultant, BanfF Workshop 


A N enthusiastic group again gathered 
at the Banff School of Fine Arts to 
take part in the sixth annual teachers’ 
workshop. To one who has had the 
privilege of attending each year it seems 
that interest and activity has increased 
year by year. This has been gratifying 
to the Executive Council. 

Following the pattern set last year, 
the general course was divided into five 
parts, which necessitated holding two 
evening sessions. I have always been 
dubious about trying to crowd so much 
discussion into such a short period of 
time but the results have partly allayed 
my fears. 

I met with five groups throughout the 
week. Each was eager to consider all the 
sublocal, local and provincial problems 
confronting our association. There was 
little need to stimulate these groups; the 
only trouble was to get them to stop at 
the proper time. 

Local Organization 

In the first group period a skeleton out¬ 
line of the phases of our association work 
was presented and from then on interest 
never flagged. Stress was placed on the 
importance of local organizations. The 
Association is only as strong as the locals 
of which it is composed. 

The members listened closely to 
descriptions of the local set-ups. They 
pointed out difficulties and searched for 
methods to bring about closer liaison 
between sublocal and local associations. 
Improving the Program 
After discussion it became apparent 
the executive organization within our 
locals is becoming more uniform. At¬ 
tendance at meetings is still a matter of 
grave concern. A number of suggestions 
for improving attendance were consider¬ 
ed: 


(1) utilize school time for meetings if 
satisfactory arrangements can be 
made; 

(2) strive for more general knowledge 
of the organization among individual 
members; 

(3) use topics of current interest, e.g, 
handbook, code of ethics, news 
letters; 

(4) plan details carefully— 

(i) provide opportunity for all t > 
i express opinions, 

(ii) use “hidden panel”—have a 
few members scattered through 
out the group who have been 
prepared in advance to discuss 
certain topics. 

Communications 

Difficulty is still encountered in get 
ting material printed in the form sub 
mitted. The following suggestions were 
made for getting greater and better press 
coverage: 

(1) attempt to get more interesting 
articles—the writers’ course should 
be of great assistance; 

(2) select correspondents who have 
an intimate knowledge of the as¬ 
sociation—those who have also the 
ability to write. 

Experience Needed 

Several expressed the thought that sub¬ 
locals are inactive because inexperienced 
people are drafted to official positions. 
It was pointed out that one method of 
overcoming this would be to have each 
prospective candidate indicate on a 
form, circulated prior to the elections, 
the type of position he would accept. 

The opinion was repeatedly express¬ 
ed that whether an executive or a com¬ 
mittee was to be organized, the ideal 
principle was to maintain continuity. Ex- 
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:*thics? Are they abstract principles or generalizations from behaviour patterns? 
J. D. Ayers and Lars Olson make observations in the Administration Course. 


perienced people should be selected with 
new members added from year to year. 
The machinery by which we function is 
not learned in a short time. To ensure 
continuity in some offices such as sec¬ 
retary and press correspondent it is 
advisable to offer a small honorarium. 

Good Work 

Several matters were brought to the 
attention of the groups. Among those 
receiving very favourable comment were: 

(1) the new handbook, 

(2) the new plan for presenting and 
cataloguing policy and current reso¬ 
lutions, 

(3) newsletters, 

(4) salary bulletins. 

The District Council 

Geographical Council meetings were 
discussed. Many such informal gather¬ 
ings are now being held. The purpose is 
to gather together executive members 
and collective bargaining committees 
from a wide geographical area. These 
groups which come together two or three 
times a year are serving a good purpose. 
Opinion is that these have done a great 
deal to consolidate our Association. 

A Recommendation 

It was recommended that locals and/ 


or sublocals order bundles of newsletters 
which will be supplied at cost by head 
office, to be distributed to separate 
centres. It was also suggested that 
salary bulletins be sent to all chairmen 
of negotiating committees. 

Spread the News 

Ways and means of using our Banff 
delegates to the greatest advantage of 
our locals were discussed but no concrete 
proposals were forthcoming. My per¬ 
sonal opinion is that they should be used 
as speakers and consultants for each 
group within the local. They have a 
background of information and know¬ 
ledge that can greatly stimulate the 
local’s work. 

Current Discussion 

The groups under my direction were 
fortunate in having the general secre¬ 
tary, the assistant general secretary and 
the executive assistant among us on 
many occasions. Opportunity was thus 
provided to get first-hand information 
about anything that demanded current 
attention. 

Ethics 

We were also fortunate in having with 
us Dr. J. D. Ayers of Ottawa, the Cana- 
(Continued on Page 29) 
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I Have Butterflies 


JOHN AMEND 

Assistant Superintendent, Highline Public Schools 
Consultant, Banff Workshop 


W HEN I’m asked to lead a meeting 
they appear. The more meetings, 
the more butterflies. When I try to 
ignore them, they call for reinforcements. 
When I try to conceal them, I find I’m 
not fooling anybody. Perhaps if I can 
identify them, learn to know them, I can 
learn to live with them. 

I. The “What do they expect?” butter¬ 

fly. 

What is the purpose of this meeting? 
What do we hope to achieve? 

(a) To deal with certain “agenda” items, 

(b) To get acquainted. 

(c) To have a chance to express 
opinions, share in planning, and just 
plain visit. 

II. The “What do I do first?” butter¬ 
fly. 

A—Do I take time for introductions? 

If one purpose of the meeting is “to 
get acquainted,” perhaps we’re justified 
in using a substantial part of our time for 
getting acquainted. What’s a good way? 

B—What about seating arrangements, 
etc? 

They’ll talk better if they can see each 
other. Is a circle possible? 

III. The “How do I get them started?” 
butterfly. 

A—Must I introduce the problem or 
topic? 

Somebody has to—and I guess I’m it. 
B—How much time shall I use? 

They can’t talk while I’m talking. I’d 
better make it snappy and get out of 
their way. 

C—How can I make it easy for people 
to enter the discussion? 

Somebody has to open the door— 
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they’re looking at me. Maybe some 
questions like “What are some of tie 
problems about which we are most con¬ 
cerned?” or “What did you see in the 
presentation that you found especially i ■- 
teresting?” or “Can we list a number of 
questions or topics we’d like to explore? ’ 
may give someone a cue to enter. 

IV. The “What do I do now?” butterfl 
family. 

A—What will I do if the discussion s 
slow in getting started? 

They’re waiting for me to go on. If I 
don’t, they’ll pick it up. I’ll outwaic 
them. If that doesn’t work, I’ll try bm; 
groups—sometimes that works. 

B —What if they get off the subject? 

The subject is broad. If they’re cor 
cerned about it enough to want to talk 
about it, it’s probably on the subject 
After all, it’s their meeting—they cam 
to it. 

C—What if a few do not talk at all? 

Some people prefer to listen and arc 
more comfortable while listening. Per 
haps my responsibility is only to make it 
easy for them to talk if they want to 
not to twist their arms. 

D—What about the few who talk too 
much? 

There’s one way to stop them, but 
that’s against the law. However, some 
times I can break a large group into 
several small ones and limit the sphere of 
the monopolizer, thus reducing his 
nuisance value. If I'm the offender, 
perhaps three or four sub-groups can get 
something done while I sit with a fifth 
group. 

E—What if sharp differences, fire¬ 
works,' arise? 

We can’t always agree. As long as 
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they’re ladies and gentlemen about it, 
why worry? 

V. The “How long does this go on?” 
butterfly. “How shall I budget the time?” 
I could 

use fifteen to twenty minutes for get¬ 
ting acquainted and breaking the ice; 
take one or two minutes for introduc¬ 
ing the topic or problem; 
save ten minutes for the recorder to 
check his notes and get approval of 
the group; 

-let the group have the rest of the time 
for discussion. 


A leader is best 

When people barely know that he exists, 
Not so good when people obey and 
acclaim him, 

Worst when they despise him. 

“Fail to honour people 
They fail to honour you”; 

But of a good leader, who talks little, 
When his work is done, his aim fulfilled, 
They will all say “We did this ourselves.” 
—Witter Bynner, 

The Way of Life According to Laotzu, 
An American Version, 

The John Day Company, New York, 
1944, pp. 34-35. 



Our Retirement Plan 

(Continued from Page 16) 
the actuary advised that immediate 
action be taken to obtain another 3 per¬ 
cent of salaries for the Fund. In 1952 
The Teachers’ Retirement Fund Act was 
amended, to enable contributions of 
teachers to be between 4 percent and 7 
percent. Hoping that the Government 
would increase its contributions by an 
equal amount, the teachers increased 
their contributions to 5 percent. 

There are several methods which 


could be used to stabilize the Fund. One 
of these would be to encourage teachers 
to continue teaching after sixty- 
five, because it is proving too costly to 
provide adequate pensions at this age. 
It is interesting to note that this is the 
current trend in industry. 

An actuarial survey of the Fund was 
made as of August 31, 1953, and a sum¬ 
mary of this report will be printed in 
The ATA Magazine early in the new 
year. 
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They kept the paper-work for the workshop moving. Betty Tremblay and Marian 
Allison of the ATA office staff worked in the Banff School General office. 


Learn to Write by Writing 

(Continued from Page 17) 
the worst examples, with appreciation 
and admiration by more discriminating 
critics who recognize both the difficulty 
and the high purposes of effective 
journalistic writing. 

“But to learn much about journalistic 
writing,” says the skeptic, “you have to 
spend four years in a university ... or 
more than that in professional work. 
How can any part of it be compressed 
into one week?” 

Two answers: 

1— those sixteen students worked like— 
well, like teachers. 

2— it takes little time to state funda¬ 
mental principles. 

Select the Material and the Audience 

And so this week became one of inten¬ 
sive concentration on fundamental 
principles of journalistic writing, with 
enough illustrative practice to get the 
students at least past the beginning step. 


It’s true that, even to accomplish this 
much, demanded singlemindedness of a 
high order—but that was just what the 
group gave it. 

The primary principle around which 
the course was built was the fact that 
any kind of journalistic writing must be 
described as writing about selected ma¬ 
terial for a specific audience. To 
velop understanding of this kind, 
students and teacher together 
first the matter of “selected 
then that of “specific audience.” 

Guided selection of material is a 
characteristic of any kind of 
work. The press, radio or magazine 
the twentieth century does not throw 
its audience anything that comes 
hand. Rather it devotes experienced 
skilful thought and imagination 
screening the vast amount of 
that might be offered and to 
all except the most suitable ar 
of the gleanings. 
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Consultants, Banff Workshop, 1954. 


eft to right: Mitchell Charnley, Kim Ross, Catherine Berry, Ken Pugh, Eric Ansley, 
Lars Olson, John Amend, Roy Wilson. 


For concrete application of this prin¬ 
ciple, the group turned to the daily 
press, the radio and the magazine to 
study sources of material, how news¬ 
papers and other media gather and 
choose their content, and how they 
evaluate what they offer. 

And to extend their study to the 
second half of the definition—the 
“specific audience” concept—the group 
analyzed the audiences of newspapers of 
various kinds, of the broadcasters and 
particularly of the wide variety of maga¬ 
zines available to the public. Particular 
emphasis was given to two points: that 
no two audiences are precisely alike; and 
that a writer must sharpen his pencil 
to pin-point the precise audience to whom 
he hopes to appeal. Methods of au¬ 
dience and media study with which a 
writer must be familiar were outlined 
and analyzed. 

Writing about an Interview 

Next step was a rapid survey of styles 
and methods of writing peculiar to dif¬ 
ferent media. In the case of the two most 


generally available to teacher-writers 
—newspapers and magazines—the group 
got down to brass tacks. A good share of 
one afternoon session was devoted to in¬ 
terviewing Mr. Eric Ansley and Mr. Fred 
Seymour concerning the strike of the 
teachers in the County of Newell, and 
then to writing the story of the interview 
as though it had developed from a stan¬ 
dard newspaper press conference. And 
the Thursday evening meeting of the 
group was entirely given to the produc¬ 
tion of first drafts of magazine articles— 
each student writing an article growing 
out of his own knowledge and experience 
for a specific magazine selected before he 
began to write. 

Of Fish and Men 

On the final day of group meetings, 
then, the group analyzed, dissected and 
started to reassemble the work of the 
evening before. None of the articles was 
considered a finished performance at this 
stage. But the extent of students’ 
achievement was indicated to the entire 
workshop assembly the next morning 
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when Kim Ross read one student’s 
article-—an entertaining account by Hugh 
McCall of Drumheller of the piscatorial- 
juridical dispute in which the author, 
the workshop director and others had 
embroiled themselves. 

The Story is the Result 

Most of the articles—which were the 
high point of the writing course’s 
achievement—had to do with education¬ 
al topics. One presented the views of a 
recent newcomer from England on Al¬ 
berta education; another, a symposium 
of comments on the merits of progressive 
versus traditional methods; a third, the 
mood of “quiet desperation” into which 
a quarter of a century of teaching some¬ 
times led its writer. But others took 
up quite different matters—the joys of 


the Skyline Trail, the inadvisability of 
trying to pet Banff black bears, for in¬ 
stance. Though the course was entitled 
“Education Writing,” the group agreed 
that it was not necessary to limit the 
subject matter to pedagogy—that “you 
learn about writing by writing.” 

How much the students learned “about 
writing by writing” will appear from 
time to time in The AT A Magazine dur¬ 
ing the coming year, as appropriate 
articles by members of the group—prop¬ 
erly polished following the clinic; I 
diagnosis given them in class sessions- - 
appear in these pages. 


•The teacher of the writing course spent the year 
1952-53 in Italy as a guest lecturer at the Unive) 
sity of Florence. In that year he was in the clas 
room exactly 40 percent as many hours as in tt 
one week of the Banff Workshop. 


"By Their Deeds ..." 

(Continued from Page 11) 

5. A special committee might develop a 
list of good reading materials for 
children of different ages. Prepare 
the list in an attractive leaflet for 
distribution to members of the Home 
and School Association, public library, 
local bookstores, and community 
groups. Your public and school libra¬ 
rians will help plan this project. Be 
sure this listing carries the name of 
your association. 

6. The local association and Home and 
School Association plan a supper in 
a school cafeteria. Invite the Home 
and School Association president 
and wife or husband. Be sure that a 
representative and each school’s 
principal is there. Have officers and 
committee members of your associa¬ 
tion present. The program for the 
meeting may center around any 
school problem. Choose a subject 
for discussion of vital interest to 
parents and teachers. Your committee 
will think of many topics. Have your 
most dynamic song leader present 


and plan some activity which wili 
serve to get the group well acquaint 
ed. Make it a rule that no two teacher 
can sit together. 

7. It is a frequent practice for a loca 
association to have a community din 
ner to honour retired teachers, board 
members, or other community leaders 
It is good business to have oqtstand 
ing laymen as association guests. I! 
funds are not available for such a 
courtesy, urge individual teachers tc 
bring the clergy, the Home and 
School Association president, and 
other lay friends as their guests. An 
elaborate program is not necessary. 
A prominent citizen could tell of his 
high school days, and then some of 
your own students could relate prac¬ 
tices in present day schools. Topics 
for discussion are many and varied. 
Your committee can choose subjects 
and activities of deep interest to 
citizens. 

Through action programs with com¬ 
munity groups, the needs of teachers 
will come to be identified with com¬ 
munity progress. 
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Standards of Teacher Education 


M. E. LaZERTE 

Director, School Finance Research Committee 
Canadian School Trustees' Association 


We have had many reports concern¬ 
ing the teacher shortage in Canada and 
regarding standards in teacher training. 
Probably standards in teacher educa¬ 
tion deserve equal attention. Although 
interest and proficiency in the real prob¬ 
lem of methodology come only after a 
period of apprenticeship in the class¬ 
room, it is certainly desirable that a 
period of training precede classroom 
teaching. The student should observe 
good teaching, study, instruction and 
practice, in order to acquire some pro¬ 
ficiency in administration, a knowledge 
of desirable classroom routines and a 
few elementary skills in teaching. 

How long should the period of training 
be? Surely this depends upon the intel¬ 
ligence of the student teacher and upon 
the breadth and depth of general edu¬ 
cation upon which the training is to be 
superimposed. No amount of training can 
make teachers if trainees have little edu¬ 
cation. The higher the standards of tea¬ 
cher education, the more effective will 
be any given amount of training. Infor¬ 
mation regarding the total education and 
training of Canadian teachers insofar as 
either or both can be expressed in time 
units is given in the accompanying table. 
The records in provincial Departments 
of Education do not indicate academic 
credits obtained by teachers after they 
receive initial certification. The sum¬ 
mary must, therefore, be interpreted as a 
record of standings at time of certifica¬ 
tion. We must remember too that fre¬ 
quently the requirements for a given cer¬ 
tificate vary greatly. This variability is 
small for basic certificates but often 
quite large for certification in music, art, 
dramatics, home economics and indus¬ 
trial arts. The information summarized 
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in the accompanying table was obtained 
by the writer from provincial Depart 
ments of Education. 

Median Education and Training Pericd 

Senior matriculation comes at the end 
of grade XIII in Ontario and British Co¬ 
lumbia and in these provinces univer¬ 
sity graduation normally marks the end 
of sixteen years of schooling. We esti¬ 
mate, therefore, that 42 percent of Can¬ 
ada’s teachers have completed twelve 
years of high school and one year of 
teacher-training, and that 15 percent 
have completed an undergraduate uni¬ 
versity program. The Canadian Educa¬ 
tion Association reported in 1948 that 
approximately 15 percent of Canada’s 
teachers had completed three or four 
years of university. The median educa 
tion and training of teachers in all ten 
provinces now appears to be about 13.5 
years or one-half year beyond grade 
XII and one year of professional train¬ 
ing. 

What does the future hold? 

In different provinces the average edu¬ 
cation of teachers is represented by 
from 12 to 15.5 years of schooling. The 
tendency today is to shorten rather 
than lengthen the period of education 
and training. The shorter the period of 
education, the more formal must be the 
training and the less effective the edu¬ 
cational experiences and teaching avail¬ 
able to school children. Canadian parents 
and ratepayers, recalling that for com¬ 
merce, engineering, agriculture, law and 
medicine the periods of school educa¬ 
tion and training are 15, 16, 16,17 and 18 
years respectively, must decide whether 
high school students with inadequate 
periods of professional training are to 
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e allowed to substitute as teachers or tion at least equal to that prescribed for 
, her teaching, properly defined, de- accountants, engineers and scientifically 
lands of those who practice it an educa- trained farmers. 

imber of Years of Education and Training Completed by Canada's Teachers 
as Recorded when Certificates were Issued 
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SC School for Parents—1954-55 

HOW CHILDREN GROW 


On Thursday, November 11, S. R. Laycock, Ph.D., returns to the air 
on Trans-Canada Matinee with his twelfth School for Parents. Dr. Laycock, 
former Dean of Education at the University of Saskatchewan, has won 
international recognition as an expert in child development. For the past 
year he has been travelling in Europe, where he studied current methods 
in various schools and child psychology centres, as well as lecturing in 
American universities. In this year’s series, he explains “How Children 
Grow.” Dates and topics are as follows: 

Nov. 11—Children Do Grow 

Nov. 18—Growing with Friends 

Nov. 26—Growing in Responsibility 

Dec. 2—Growing in Self-Control 

Dec. 9—Learning to Make Decisions 

Dec. 16—Learning to Face Crises 

Dec. 23—Developing Interests and Hobbies 

Dec. 30—Learning to Study 

Jan. 6—Developing Moral Standards 


(Consult local listings for time of Trans-Canada Matinee.) 
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The Alberta Tuberculosis Association announces 


The Sixth TB Essay Contest 

for Alberta Schools 


? The Subject—"Public Health and TB in Alberta" 


? Who can enter—All Classes in Grades VII to XII 
? Prizes—Over $1,000 will be awarded to winning schools 
? Material—Supplied free to schools 

Many teachers have made valuable use of the Annual TB 
Essay Contests. It provides excellent group activity in Health, 
English or Social Studies. 

Complete information is in the mail. If you have not received 
yours, clip and mail the coupon below. 


Alberta Tuberculosis Association 
7004 - 109 Street 
Edmonton, Alberta 

Please send particulars re: Sixth TB Essay Contest. 


Name _____ 

School___Grade . 


OIljriHtmaH ^alfi iFtgfyt SubmultiBiB 
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To The New Teacher 


WAURINE WALKER 
President', National Education Association 


E welcome you, a new teacher, into 
a challenging and rewarding pro- 
e. n. There is the challenge of giving 
le ling and reality to our American 
ra fions and heritage and imparting 
In to the youth of the nation. As a 
ea ier, you will have the responsibility 
if aiding a profound confidence in and 
i urageous zeal for public education, 
ot. >-s will be the task of developing a 
;ci ration of citizens equipped to insure 
t mocratic, a productive, and an en- 
ig ened way of life. 

rst how rewarding the profession will 
<ro e to be depends in large part on how 
dearly you realize that you are on the 
k -hold of a career of learning as well 
as aaching. You must realize that your 
co age preparation has only equipped 
you to begin your career. The changes in 
oi u economic and social life must be 
matched by adjustment of educational 
lii As a teacher, you will find that you 
must constantly meet new situations in 
your thinking and in your classroom. 

Vou have spent many years preparing 
for this moment and undoubtedly have a 
sound foundation. But every hour of 
e ery day you must build on that founda¬ 
tion, because without continuing intellec¬ 
tual and professional growth, you will 
be neither a good teacher nor a happy 
teacher. 

Your opportunities in teaching will be 
limited only by your vision, your abili¬ 
ties and how you use them, your char- 
otter, and your determination. 

Rewarding also will be your service to 
your professional organization at the 
local, state, and national levels. You 
will quickly come to have a deep sense 
of pride in the work of these groups. 

The obligation to one’s profession ex¬ 
tends beyond that of membership and 
financial support. It requires active, en¬ 
thusiastic participation in association 
October, 1954 


affairs. It requires sharing in decisions 
on policy and helping in continuous re¬ 
finement of programs. It requires build¬ 
ing and maintaining high standards for 
the profession in order to improve edu¬ 
cational services. 

A united profession means not only 
universal membership; it means univer¬ 
sal sharing in the responsibilities of the 
professional organization. The goals of 
our profession can be reached only by 
the combined efforts of teachers who are 
willing to share ideas, to work for better 
schools, and to speak out for the needs 
of children. 

Yes, teaching is more challenging and 
rewarding than any other profession! 

To our profession you bring the en¬ 
thusiasm and vigour of youth, the fruits 
of your years of preparation, the excite¬ 
ment of new ideas. All these we wel¬ 
come gladly because your abilities renew 
our spirits and interest. 

We who have served a little longer 
pledge our cooperation and support to 
you as we welcome you into the fellow¬ 
ship of teachers! 

Reprinted from NEA Journal. 


Ideas and Experience 

(Continued from Page 19) 
dian Teachers’ Federation research di¬ 
rector. He carried on a very interesting 
project on our code of ethics. I am not 
going to attempt to describe the success 
of his effort but merely state that I be¬ 
lieve no one left the group without a 
clearer conception of what ethics should 
mean to a teacher. 

I would like to thank each and every 
member for excellent participation and 
useful suggestions. It was indeed a 
privilege to study and work with dele¬ 
gates to the 1954 ATA Banff Workshop. 
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President's Column 



For the past fifteen years your As¬ 
sociation has been placing a yearly sum 
of money in a research fund. It was 
planned that the interest on this fund, 
plus other funds voted as necessary by 
the Executive Council, would be used to 
pay for research carried on by the As¬ 
sociation. During this time your Execu¬ 
tive Council has been studying ways and 
means of instituting a valuable and need¬ 
ed educational research program but had 
not been able to decide on what might 
be a suitable plan of action. Funds are 
limited and good research is expensive. 
Research requires competent personnel 
with a large degree of continuity of ser¬ 
vice. It demands a large professional 
library. Consideration of these facts 
made it quite evident that our Associa¬ 
tion could not “go it alone” in this 
matter. 

But our problem seems to have been 
solved for us. Some two years ago, 
representatives of the Alberta School 
Trustees’ Association, the Alberta Fed¬ 
eration of Home and School, the Depart¬ 
ment of Education, the Faculty of Edu¬ 
cation and the Alberta Teachers’ As¬ 
sociation met to discuss the matter of 
educational research in Alberta. The 
need for such research was evident to all 
present and all bodies represented ex¬ 
pressed their desire to cooperate. After 
several other meetings the Alberta 
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Advisory Committee on Educational 
Research was formed. 

This Committee is composed of repre 
sentatives of the mentioned organizations 
and is charged with the direction of edu¬ 
cational research within the province. 
The Faculty of Education will provide 
the personnel to do or to direct the re¬ 
search. The Faculty’s professional 
library is there for the Committee’s use, 
Funds will be provided by the member 
organizations and by donations. Some ol 
these funds will be used for curren re 
search and surpluses will be usee) to 
build up a Foundation Fund, the inti rest 
only to be used. 

The Committee is young but it is 
active. A 1953-54 program was plai ned 
and has been carried out. The 1954-55 
program is now underway and the first 
issue of the Committee’s publication is to 
be expected early in the new year. 
Sufficient material is on hand for the 
first year’s issues. 

Your Executive Council had no lesi- 
tation in welcoming this answer to our 
research problem, and in deciding to 
cooperate fully with the other groups. 
It is recommending that local associa¬ 
tions and individual teachers join with 
the provincial Association in supporting 
this worthwhile endeavour. 

Arrangements are being made whereby 
your local association can become a cor¬ 
porate member and you personally can 
become a member. Your membership 
will bring you the quarterly Journal and 
will give you the opportunity to take part 
in some educational trail-blazing, for no 
other province in Canada has such a 
research program, even in the planning 
stage. 

May I recommend that locals and in¬ 
dividual teachers join to make this co¬ 
operative educational effort even more 
successful that its auspicious start would 
indicate that it is going to be. Shortly 
your magazine and newsletters will ex¬ 
plain how you may join. It can’t possibly 
fail if we all get behind it. 

The ATA Magaiine 




Helping Children to Healthful Living ... 

The Health and Personal 
Development Program 

It teaches health from the point of view of physical, mental, and 
social well-being. 

It uses a method of discovery and discussion that brings the 
youngsters in as active learners. 

ft is based on the needs and characteristics of each age group. 

It provides help for the teacher in understanding children and 


working with the parents. 



HAPPY DAYS WITH OUR FRIENDS 

_ 

Grade 1/2 

GOOD TIMES WITH OUR FRIENDS 

— 

Grade 1/2 

THREE FRIENDS 

— 

Grade 2 

FIVE IN THE FAMILY 

— 

Grade 3 

THE GIRL NEXT DOOR 

— 

Grade 4 

YOU 

— 

Grade 5 

YOU AND OTHERS 

— 

Grade 6 

YOU'RE GROWING UP 

— 

Grade 7 

INTO YOUR TEENS 

— 

Grade 8 

TEEN-AGERS 

— 

High School 


(Ages 13-19) 

Prices may be obtained from your Textbook Bureau. 
Separate Teacher’s Guidebooks are available for each book. 
Please Order from Your Textbook Bureau 

W. J. Gage and Company Limited 

82 Spadina Avenue Toronto 2B, Ontario 
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Official Bulletin, Department of Education 


No. 163 

Irregularities in Examinations necessary to suspend the teaching pri- 

The Department regrets to advise that vileges of a teacher. The offence in this 
once again as a result of irregularities instance consisted of tampering with the 

in connection with the departmental papers of candidates after they had bee( 

examinations of last June it has found it written. 


In Memory 



Name 

District or Division 

Address 

Date of D -ath 

Tilda Calwell 

Ponoka County No. 3 

Rimbey 

Apr. 

19, 1954 

James M. Chalmers 

Edmonton S.D. No. 7 

Edmonton 

Dec. 

11, 1953 

William Kamelchuk 

Athabasca S.D. No. 42 

Rochester 

June 

4, 1954 

*Charles H. King 

Edmonton S.D. No. 7 

Toronto 

Apr. 

4, .1954 

Mabel Mappin 

Wheatland S.D. No. 40 

Rockyford 

Oct. 

27, 953 

John McGuire 

Edmonton S.D. No. 7 

Edmonton 

Aug. 

3, 954 

*Maud Brown Moore 

Athabasca S.D. No. 42 

Edmonton 

June 

24, 954 

*Patrick B. Rose 

Edmonton S.D. No. 7 

Edmonton 

Apr. 

17, J 954 

Elizabeth Ann Smith 

St. Paul S.D. No. 45 

Heinsburg 

May 

5, 954 

George Staal 

Bowness S.D. No. 4590 

♦Pensioners 

Bowness 

July 

5, . 954 


LET ME LIVE THERE! 


South St. Paul, Minnesota, U.S.A., 
stands out for more reasons than one. 

The latest, and a very important one 
in our thinking, is the adoption of a 
teachers’ salary schedule that sets an 
enviable mark for other progressive 
school systems to aim and shoot at. 

Briefly the schedule runs as follows: 

Min. Max. 

B.A. Degree $3800 $6000 

B.A. 45 credits 4000 6200 

M.A. Degree .... 4200 6400 

3-year _ 3300 5000 

2-year _ 3100 3900* 

*New teacher limit 

The schedule sets up other provisions 
in regard to sick leave, credits and re¬ 
quirements for advancements that are of 


much interest. The South St. Paul teach¬ 
ers should wax healthy, strong, happy 
and comely on the high economic-pro! ein 
menu to be served them. 

We like the “purpose” on which this 
salary schedule is built; briefly it is to 
build better schools through better edu¬ 
cation for South St. Paul children by the 
use of the best teachers available. Money 
alone won’t insure good schools but with 
the cooperation of happy children, happy, 
satisfied teachers, and an appreciative 
citizenry the city will progress and profit. 

We almost envy South St. Paul chil¬ 
dren the advantage and pleasure that 
will be theirs under a constantly improv¬ 
ing school situation .—Minnesota Educa¬ 
tion Association Newsletter. 


The ATA Magazir 




















P.O. Box 6000 
Montreal, P.Q. 
September 17, 1954 

o the Editor: 

usual we are very eager to get some 
(t asses of young Canadians, preferably 
t: een the ages of 15 and 18, who would 
to correspond with young students 
ermany or other German-speaking 
.tries like Switzerland or Austria. 

.iay we ask you to be kind enough to 
c act some schools in which German 
light and tell them of our request 
r<: in due course forward suitable 
esses to us. 

Yours faithfully, 

GERD PETER PICK 
German Section 
Canadian Broadcasting Corporation 
International Service, 
ior's Note—Teachers might inform 
. ients of this request. 


investigate 

REEVES 

"TEMPERABLOCK” 

SOLID TEMPERA BLOCK 
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IViiiinri/ References 


PIRATES AND PATHFINDERS 

by Marjorie Hamilton $2.3C 

A completely new and revised edition of this widely used book 
which offers increased story interest, a wealth of geographic in 
formation skilfully woven into the narratives, and new maps 
illustrations and projects. 400 pages; 88 drawings; 26 maps. Listed 
for Grade IV, Section D and Grade VI, Section A. 

LIVING IN CANADA 

by Cameron, Innis and Boggs $2.25 

An unique Social Studies text dealing with concepts that are really 
within the grasp of children of ten to twelve. The relationship of 
environment to daily life and work is stressed throughout and 
more than a third of the book deals with life in Canada today. 
Every one of the numerous photographs, drawings and maps 
serves a teaching purpose. Listed for Grade V, Section A and 
Grade VI, Section B. 

CHANGING CANADA 

Book I: Fish, Fur and Exploration 

Book II: New France and The Loyalists 

by Mary Quayle Innis each 75c 

A graphic presentation of Canadian History in which text, charts 
and pictures are combined to the greatest advantage. Listed for 
Grade V, Section A. 


Clarke, Irwin & Company Limited 


103 St. Clair Avenue West 


Toronto 7 









iate: A revised catalogue of books in 
i ATA Library is being printed. Copies 
the catalogue will be available on 
uest by November 1. 


i .nglish Handbook 

M W. Scargill, Longmans, Green and 
ipany, pp. 182, $1.30. 

} ofessor Scargill’s book is designed 
use in Grades X, XI, XII of Alberta 
A schools. Unlike many guides or 
r (books for high school or junior 
liege use, this grammar is clearly 
iten for students and not for other 
ammarians. The author has taken care 
tpproach the student at the student’s 
lei of need and to present the material 
the book in a clear and assimilable 
anner. In teaching the student, Profes- 
i Scargill has endeavoured to make 
in understand his language as an art 
id its grammatical structure as being 
li able of scientific analysis. The gram- 
ar is not a handbook of rules that state 
rnply “this is as it is,” or “this is as it 
last be.” Rather it shows why a parti- 
liar language fact or usage is so. 
in the analysis of grammar generally, 
rofessor Scargill takes the structural 
pproach, but in a way that has reference 
s what the student may already know of 
Inglish grammar from an older method 


Used Books and Magazines 

Back Issues of National Geographies 
Write or visit our shop 
Browsers Welcome 

JAFFE’S BOOK A MUSIC EXCHANGE 


of study. The student will not be forced 
to learn anything anew, and he should 
understand better what he has hereto¬ 
fore only vaguely perceived. In defini¬ 
tion the book is lucid and concise. A 
check of such definitions as case, sen¬ 
tence, noun, etc., with those given in 
other grammars, convinces me that 
Professor Scargill’s presentation is as 
clear and understandable as any and a 
considerable improvement on most. 

In the sections “Language and Langu¬ 
age Families,” “Old English,” and 
“Middle English,” the author gives a brief 
but informative introduction to the 
development and background of the 
English language. In these and in 
“Modern Language and the Future,” the 
student is shown that his language is as 
vital as society itself. These sections 
and others should make him realize that 
as well as language having to do service 
for him, he also has to serve it and to 
do so is both a right and a responsibility. 

One cannot praise this book too highly 
as doing the job it set out to do. Nothing 
is missing that is essential afid one finds 
much of value included that is only 
hinted at in grammars of greater length 
and also greater complexity. A special 
virtue is the well-ordered arrangement. 
There is no need here for a guide to the 
guide. E.F.G. 


NEW AND REBUILT TYPEWRITERS 
AND ADDING MACHINES— 

ALL MAKES 

Repairs for all makes of machines 
FRED JENKINS 
Smith-Corona Dealer 

10145 - 103 St. Phone 21331 




















The NEW 
CLARENDON 



Classroom 

Radio- 

Phonograph 

Combination 

• Specially made and 

• Specially priced 
for SCHOOL USE 

7-tube Battery Model 

With its 7 tubes, 2-watt output and 
TWO 8-inch speakers, it will bring 
in distant stations and has enough 
power to fill a small auditorium. 

The Clarendon is built exclusively 
for schools, to permit them to take 
advantage of the well planned CBC 
Radio Lessons. 

Sold direct by the manufacturer 
and fully guaranteed. 

Special price $118.75 
f.o.b. Vancouver 

(Batteries extra—uses any 
standard batteries.) 

Write for our folder. 

RESEARCH 

INDUSTRIES 

LIMITED 

1777 West 3rd Avenue, 
Vancouver 9, B.C. 


Collective Bargaining 

(Continued from Page 13) 

(a) Format—The agreement.is a leg 
document and should have a prop 
legal heading. (See next sala 
bulletin.) 

(b) Content—These contracts are gre 
ments” not “schedules.” As sui 
they should contain all necessai 
agreements relating to pay, workii 
conditions, rentals, noon supervisio 
and travelling allowances. 

(c) Signing—The agreement musi i 
countersigned by the head offiel 
make it a legal document. 

After five years of lecturing at Eanl 
and more years of travelling about tk 
province, I am convinced that then hi 
been a gratifying extension of knowbdj 
insofar as the general principles of c# 
lective bargaining are concerned. Iti 
now my conviction that this subjet 
could be better handled by one of on 
executive officers going out into the fiel 
and meeting with groups of local off cei 
in district council workshops. Thi 
would ensure that the people who contrt 
policy carry out proper procedures. 

To take the place of this section a: th 
Banff workshop I would like to suggest 
curriculum course so that local can 
culum committees might learn of son e o 
the practical programs which migh I* 
attempted at local level in partnershi) 
with school boards and superintendents 
Our model constitution calls for curii 
culum committees in each local. The him 
has now come when we should breatht 
life into this highly professional feature 
of our association activities. 


Patriquin, Duncan, McClary 
McClary & Company 

CHARTERED ACCOUNTANTS 

10130 - 101 Street, Edmonton 
Telephone 29321 
—South Edmonton Office— 

10444 Whyte Ave. 

Telephone 390853 
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GARLAND is the name . . . 

CANADA THEN AND NOW is the book 

Ef you combine a widely experienced teacher like Aileen Garland with 
a subject of such breadth and depth as Canada, the resulting mixture can 
only be both satisfying and stimulating to Social Studies teachers in Grades 
VII-IX. 

Canada Then and Now presents—in its narrative, chronological account—a 
fascinating picture of our Canadian epic which cleverly correlates history 
with geography. Pupils who use this text will gain an understanding of our 
historical past, the importance of the individual and his hard-won freedoms, 
and the privileges of citizenship. 

Attractive to look at Canada Then and Now has a colourful, illustrated 
binding and includes 170 illustrations—38 in three colours and 132 in black 
and white. There are also 19 maps—2 in three colours and 17 in black and 

white. (Recently approved in Ontario.) 

Why not send for an ON APPROVAL copy today? You won’t regret it. 
Illustrated, by R. J. Banks $2.25 

The Macmillan Company of Canada Limited 

70 Bond Street Toronto 2 
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THESE BONDS, WHICH ARE DATED NOV. I, 1954, WILL BEAR INTEREST AT THE 
RATE OF 31/4%, PAYABLE ANNUALLY FOR 12 YEARS. THEY ARE THE SAFEST AND 
MOST CONVENIENT INVESTMENT AVAILABLE TO CANADIANS, AND CAN BE 
CONVERTED INTO CASH AT ANY TIME AT PAR PLUS INTEREST. 

WRITE OR PHONE US FOR YOUR REQUIREMENTS. WE WILL DELIVER BONDS FREE 
OF MAILING CHARGES TO ANY ADDRESS IN ALBERTA. 

0MOI/6'GW /0U£C7MOVrS 

LIMITED 

415 EMPIRE BUILDING • PHONE 41134 • EDMONTON 
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These days of jet planes and 
atomic power emphasize the 
importance of knowing the world 
we live in. Bring the world 
your classroom with an accurate, 
colourful, up-to-date globe. All 
types, all sizes are available from 
Moyer. For complete details, see 
your Moyer catalogue . . . contact 
your nearest Moyer office. 


SOMETHING NEW 

BELL & HOWELL SPECIALIST PROJECTOR 

Similar to Standard Model 
but has a jewelled film transport 
mechanism for longer wear. 

The extra cost is small too! 

Enquire from 

DIVISION OF VISUAL INSTRUCTION 

DEPARTMENT OF EXTENSION 

University of Alberta 
Edmonton, Alberta 
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OUR LOCALS 


Hr ose North Sublocal 

Ah organizational meeting was held 
ptember 16 at Armena. The new 
utive consists of: W. Waterman, 
dent; Austin Youngberg, vice-presi- 
i: Miss Norma Pedersen, secretary- 
surer; and Miss Joyce Macdonald, 
s correspondent. 

The teachers convention was briefly 
issed, and it was decided to hold 
next meeting on October 21, at 


Jasper Sublocal 

The sublocal held its first meeting on 
September 22. Officers elected for the 
year were: R. J. Lacerte, president; Miss 
Dora Doyle, vice-president; and Miss 
Emily Mazurek, secretary-treasurer and 
councillor. Members of the negotiating 
committee are Miss Muriel Barber, R. J. 
Lacerte, and S. A. Mastalish. 

Jasper Place Separate Sublocal 


leant. 

burg-Wildwood Sublocal 

'i he sublocal held its first meeting on 
h . rsday evening, September 16, at the 
. iwood School. The following officers 
= e elected: Ralph E. Zuar, president; 
. G. Maertz, vice-president; H. Kuhar- 
huk, secretary-treasurer; and Mrs. 
lary B. MacKay, press correspondent. 
Due to unfavourable ground and 
ather conditions it was decided to 
wstpone the track meet until next 
pang. An invitation was extended to 
iiss Helen Belkowski, who attended the 
Hited Nations School held at the Banff 
chool of Fine Arts, to speak at the next 
ieeting which will be held at Evansburg 
chool on October 21. 

:rouxville-McLennan Sublocal 

The election of the 1954-55 executive 
as the chief business at the first meet- 
ig of the sublocal held at the Falher 
onsolidated School on September 24. 
he new president is Paul A. Canuel; 
©ss Georgette Maisonneuve is vice¬ 
resident; and Rene Anctil was elected 
ecretary-treasurer. A brief discussion 
ook place on the coming convention at 
airview on October 14 and 15. 


A general organization meeting and 
election of officers for the sublocal of 
the new Jasper Place Separate School 
District No. 45 was held in the Our Lady 


Overseas Education 
League of Canada 

All our mailing lists were lost in 
the Time Building fire. If you were 
on our mailing list or would like 
to start receiving bulletins on our 
Tours abroad, please send your 
name and address to our new office. 

640 Somerset Building, 
WINNIPEG, Manitoba 

R. FLETCHER, B.A., LL.D. 
Honorary Treasurer 

LILIAN WATSON 

Travel Director 
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For Your School 

NATIONAL GALLERY 
REPRODUCTIONS 


Under the sponsorship of 
The National Gallery 
of Canada 

examples of the works of 
some thirty-five representative 
Canadian painters have been 
reproduced by the silk screen 
process. 

These are particularly suitable 
for school class rooms, hallways 
and auditoriums. 

Illustrated catalogue with de¬ 
tails of sizes, prices, on request. 

All inquiries should he addressed to 
SAMPSON-MATTHEWS LTD. 

DEPT. AT A 

1189 Yonge St., Toronto 5, Ont. 



of Lourdes School on September 2. Si^H 
ter Bernadette was elected as president® 
Sister St. Lina as vice-president, at ■ 
Miss Margaret Schmalzbauer as sect I 
tary-treasurer. Leo Therens, Maurii I 
Bedard and Miss Doris Lamoureux wei I 
elected to the salary negotiating coi I 
mittee. Press correspondent is Mis I 
Jeannine Bourbeau. 

It was decided to hold meetings gl 
the sublocal on the second Tuesday g I 
each month, alternating between On I 
Lady of Fatima and Our Lady of I out I 
des Schools. 

A brief business meeting held on Sep I 
tember 15 was followed by a very alul 
able and interesting talk given by th I 
Jasper Place district nurse, Miss tea I 
MacDonald. 

Olds Local 

The local started out the 1954-55 sc too I 
year with a record breaking attend, net I 
of over eighty at the first meeting. The I 
members enjoyed an inspection of 1 ids I 
bury’s new and modern school. 

A discussion of a change to the in I 
stitute form of convention was held. L, I 
R. Tolman gave a report on his weei; at I 
the Banff workshop. A committee, ur det I 
chairmanship of E. Shantz, was chosen I 
to nominate officers for the coming y ear. I 
A resolution to sponsor a principals’ or- I 
ganization was approved by a nar ow 
margin. The main discussion of the 
evening centred on the proposed salarj 
schedule. C. Sorenson outlined the com¬ 
mittee’s negotiations with the board, 
Since the offers were about $300 be'on 
provincial averages, the teachers unani¬ 
mously rejected the board’s proposal, and 
will proceed to conciliation. 

At the conclusion of the business, he 
chairman of the school board, T. Morris, 
brought greetings. 

Rocky Mountain House Local 

Our executive, meeting at Benalto on 
Thursday evening, September 2, con¬ 
sidered the Rocky Mountain House Divi¬ 
sional Board’s latest proposal. Although 
offering a minimum of $2100, it was in 
most categories $100 below the provin- 











aj average. Moreover, the board was 
amant in seeking removal of the 
ause, “No teacher shall suffer a cut in 
iole or in part . . The Executive felt 
could not accept this latest counter- 
fcr, and voted accordingly. 

Si me satisfaction was expressed with 
ir public relations experiment where- 
r, last year, the local had established 
policy of giving trophies, awards or 
hoiarships. The divisional board had 
is;tended wholeheartedly by agreeing 
i match dollar for dollar money spent 
i Hiis way, so the idea had grown into 
mint teacher-school board affair. In 
ic sports field, two graceful curling 
op hies, with provision with yearly 
a me plates, were awarded. 

t stimulate both good publicity and 
cod practical citizenship associated 
'i h the social studies course, the local 
nil the Rocky Mountain House board 
omtly awarded two all-expense-paid 
i ff United Nations workshop sponsor- 
hips of one week each to two lucky 
mode XI students. The executive de- 
id cd that for this coming year the 
udicy would be continued and possibly 
leveloped further. Our scholarship and 
wards committee suggested that “a 
cholarship be offered in 1954—55 in 
ome phase of high school work and 
hat an invitation be extended early for 
iubmission of applications for such scho- 
arship.” Certain evaluation factors to 
)t used in deciding the winners were 
iroposed, and further consideration is 
o be given to the matter at the next 
neeting. Some of the evaluation factors 
suggested were: demonstrated knowl¬ 
edge in a special test; demonstrated 
writing ability in a letter, essay, etc.; 
demonstrated leadership (heavily weigh 
ted); ability to organize, to get ideas 
accepted, and to get wholehearted co¬ 
operation of associates; personality; and 
attitude, ambitions, and intentions. Each 
application is to include an autobiogra 
phy and record of scholastic ability and 
to contain a picture. Decisions will be 
made by the staff. 


Outstanding Books 

SEEING FOR OURSELVES 

By L. H. Adair and T. J. Sander¬ 
son. An attractive Social Studies 
text for Grades HI and IV. “A mine 
of information in text and illustra¬ 
tion ... A book of interest to any 
youngster 8-10 .”—Saturday Night. 
$1.35 



BREASTPLATE AND 
BUCKSKIN 


By George E. Tait. The story of 
the conquistadores, the explorers, 
the fur traders and the earliest 
settlers of the Americas. Each 
chapter is full of drama and ad¬ 
venture. In attractive modern 
format with excellent illustrations 
and maps. $1.85. 

THE WORLD WAS WIDE 

By George E. Tait. This new Social 
Studies text for Grade V covers 
world exploration. It is a com¬ 
panion volume to Breastplate and 
Buckskin by the same author; with 
dozens of illustrations and maps in 
two colours by the same illustrator, 
Vernon Mould. $1.85. 

THE RYERSON PRESS 

TORONTO 


October, 1954 





Service . . . . 


A business built on fine ser¬ 
vice is elways successful. Our 
constant growth is proof of 
our printing service to many 
satisfied customers. The quality 
of our printing material is 
further evidence that we are 
here to serve. Any printing 
needs, whether for school or 
community will be quickly and 
economically dealt with. 


^PRINTERS LTD 

EDMONTON PHONE 29327 


Trochu-Three Hills Sublocal 

The regular meeting of the subioc; 
was held in Three Hills School on Sep 
tember 13 with teachers present irot 
Trochu, Three Hills, Pontmain, Lumni 
and the Prairie Bible Institute. Presi 
dent E. M. Traub of Trochu was chair 
man. The new slate of officers is a 
follows: Mrs. June R. Stubbs, president 
Miss June Warkentin, vice-president; 
Mrs. Shirley McKibbin, secretary-treas 
urer; and E. F. Bardok, councillor. With 
the exception of Mr. Bardock, wh« 
comes from Trochu, the executive num¬ 
bers are from Three Hills. 

An agenda committee was appointed 
to prepare a suitable program for the 
year’s meetings. It was decided to hold 
a sublocal track meet in Trochu on Oc¬ 
tober 22, if the weather permits, md 
another committee was appointed to 
make the necessary arrangements. 


Functional Phonetics Method 
By Anna D. Cordts, Ph.D. 

Published Articles in Educa¬ 
tional Magazines. 


“Developing Independent Readers in The 
First Grade” — Elementary English— 
Vol. 27, Pages 149-154—March 1950. 

“Functional Phonetics for Power in Read¬ 
ing” — Elementary English—Vol. 30, 
Pages 91-94—February, 1953. 

“How Well Do You Teach Phonics”—In¬ 
structor — Vol. 71, Page 51—January, 
1954. 

“Ready to Read”—Grade Teacher—Vol. 71, 
Page 58—April, 1954. 

“Easy as Pie”—Grade Teacher—Page 6— 
June, 1954. 

“Our New Approach to Reading”—Instruc¬ 
tor—September, 1954. 


These articles provide interesting and per¬ 
tinent information on this highly suc¬ 


cessful method. 


BECKLEY-CARDY BOOKS: 

Readiness for Power in 

Reading _ .72 

I Can Read .. 1.68 

Hear Me Read __.1.68 

Reading’s Easy _ 1.68 

Manual for Functional 

Phonetics _ .72 

E. F. WILLIAMS LTD. 

2276 Lawson Ave. 

West Vancouver, B.C. 


FACTS ARE FACTS 

UNDERWOOD 

Has Produced and Sold 
2,209,510 

More Standard Typewriters 
than its nearest 
Competitor* 

* as of May 1st, 1954 

School Boards find Underwoods 
most economical to use, service 
always available, worth more when 
traded in. 

Underwood Limited 

Offices in all Principal Canadian 
Cities 


The ATA Magazine 























ctory r Chief Superintendent's Department 

Chief Superintendent of Schools 

W. E. Frame, M.A.. ___Department of Education, Edmonton 

Assistant Chief Superintendent of Schools 

it. C. Sweet, B.A., B.Ed. _Department of Education, Edmonton 

Inspectors of High Schools 

T. C. Byrne, M.A., B.Ed_Department of Education, Edmonton 

j. W. Chalmers, M.A., Ed.D_Department of Education, Edmonton 

0. B. Johnson, B.Sc., M.A. _825 - 12 Street A South, Lethbridge 

J. C. Jonason, M.A., Ed.D._Department of Education, Edmonton 

L. Mowat, B.Sc., Ed.D. _134 - 8 Avenue East, Calgary 

Special Supervisors 

J. P. Mitchell, B.Sc. _Supervisor of Industrial Arts, 

Department of Education, Edmonton 

A. Berneice MacFarlane, B.Ed._Supervisor of Home Economics, 

Department of Education, Edmonton 

A. A. Aldridge, B.A., Ed.M. _Supervisor of Guidance, 

Department of Education, Edmonton 

Elisabeth L. Palate, B.Ed. _Assistant Supervisor of Guidance, 

Department of Education, Edmonton 

Superintendents of School Divisions and Counties 


Address School Division 

(unless otherwise 
stated) 

G. L. Berry, M.A. ..High Prairie .High Prairie No. 48 

J. H. Blocksidge, B.A., B.Ed.Lamont .Lamont No. 18 

T. K. Creighton, M.A.Stettler .Stettler No. 26 

X. P. Crispo, M.A. .-Didsbury .Olds No. 31 

W. R. Dean, B.A., B.Ed._Drumheller .. Drumheller No. 30 

and Red Deer 
Valley No. 55 

A. H. Elliott, B.Sc. ____Jlepartment of Superintendent 

Education_ at large 

E. M. Erickson, B.A., B.Ed.-Wetaskiwin.Wetaskiwin No. 36 

F. B. Facey, M.A..Vegreville Vegreville No. 19 

J. H. Finlay, B.Ed..Edson .Edson No. 12 and 

Coal Branch 
No. 58 

M. G. Gault, B.S.A., B.Ed.Athabasca Athabasca No. 42 

I. Goresky, M.A., M.Ed.Thorhild .Thorhild No. 57 

L. G. Hall, B.A., B.Ed.Wainwright.Wainwright No. 32 

J. R. S. Hambly, B.Sc., M.Ed. .Camrose . Camrose No. 20 

F. Hannochko, B.A., B.Ed.Two Hills. Two Hills No. 21 
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Hanna 

Berry Creek No. 1 

E. D. Hodgson, B.Ed_ _ 

G. F. Hollinshead, B.Sc., B.Ed.... 

B927 - 78 Ave. 
Edmonton_ 

. 1001 - 8 Ave. 

W., Calgary... 

Strathmore 

and Sullivan 

Lake No. 9 

Strawberry No. 49 

- Calgary No. 41 
...Wheatland No. 40 

S. W. Hooper, B.Sc., M.A. ... 

_Peace River_ 

. Peace River No. 10 

J. C. Jonason, M.A., Ed.D. _ 

R. A. Kimmitt, M.Ed. . 

_10426 - 81 Ave. 

Edmonton_ 

Warner 

and Fort Ver¬ 
milion No. 52 

..Clover Bar No. 13 

... County of Warner 

W. S. Korek, B.Sc., B.Ed_ 

H. A. Kostash, B.A., B.Ed. _ 

_Claresholm. 

.Smoky Lake... 

No. 5 

- Macleod No. 28 
..Smoky Lake No. 39 

L. W. Kunelius, B.Sc., M.A. .. 

_Westlock_ 

Westlock No. 37 

A. E. Kunst, B.A., B.Ed. 

flactnr 

Castor No. 27 

O. P. Larson, B.Sc., B.Ed. 

Rrnnks 

Bow Valley No. 43 



and County of 

Newell No. 4 


Figure out u'hut you reully need 

RETIRE IN COMFORT 



You know, approximately, what your pension \ 
amount to when you retire. But how much mor 
you need to ensure that your retirement years are tc 
a joy, and you are to have complete indepem e 
without worry? 

Many teachers are solving this problem by providing 
extra retirement income through Mutual Life of 
Canada’s Guaranteed Retirement Income Plan, 
Follow their example! Figure out how much extra 
income YOU will need to retire in comfort — and 
call your nearest Mutual Life of Canada repre¬ 
sentative today. 


Don't procrastinate! 
Remember, the 
earlier you start, 
the smaller your 
premiums! 


MUTUAL IIFE 

of CANADA 
















announcing the publication of 


Purposeful Seatwork for Grades One, Two and Three 

by M. K. L. Harpley, Primary Supervisor, Winnipeg City Schools 
An important consideration in any primary programme, seatwork gives 
many teachers much concern. In this completely up-to-date manual the busy 
readier will find the answer to most, if not all, of her problems. 

Just off the press, it is full of new, classroom-tested suggestions for 
upplementary instruction in— 

ENGLISH WRITING 

READING PRINTING 

SPELLING ART 

ARITHMETIC LIBRARY 

The directions for making the various types of apparatus are clear 
and concise and in every case an illustration is provided both as a model and 
for added clarity. 

PRICE_$1.40 

J. M. DENT & SONS (CANADA) LIMITED 

1300 ROBSON STREET VANCOUVER 5, B.C. 


C. M. Laverty, B.A., B.Ed..High River_Foothills No. 38 

S. A. Lindstedt, B.Sc. _Rocky Mountain Rocky Mountain 

House.. House No. 15 

R. V. McCullough, A.B. ___Red Deer__Red Deer No. 35 

E. G. McDonald, B.A., B.Ed. _Provost_Provost No. 33 

J. A. McKay, B.Sc., M.A. ___Pincher Creek.... Pincher Creek 

No. 29 

H. A. MacNeil, M.Ed. _Grande Prairie ... East Smoky 

No. 54 and 
Grande Prairie 
Inspectorate 

Munroe MacLeod, M.A. ---Stony Plain....Stony Plain No. 23 

Ottar Massing, B.A., M.Ed. ... Killam__Killam No. 22 

C. G. Merkley, B.Sc.... Cardston... St. Mary’s River 

No. 2 

E. C. Miller, B.A. .. .523 - 13 St. S., 

Lethbridge.Lethbridge No. 7 

N. Myskiw, B.Sc., B.Ed--Lac la Biche_Lac la Biche No. 51 


L. D. Nelson, M.Ed.-..Foremost. Foremost No. 3 

R. C. Ohlsen, B.Ed. .Barrhead.Barrhead No. 59 

H. A. Pike, B.Ed.Holden.Holden No‘. 17 

N. M. Purvis, B.Sc...—Taber.Taber No. 6 

R. Racette, B.A..St. Paul St. Paul No. 45 
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. .Grande Prairie..... County of Grande 
Prairie No. 1 

...Lacombe_Lacombe No. 56 

...Vulcan.—..County of 

Vulcan No. 2 

.11336-73 Ave., 

Edmonton_Sturgeon No. 24 

J. I. Sheppy, M.A., B.Ed. _Sangudo_Lac Ste. Anne No. 11 


R. E. Rees, Ph.D. . 


H. R. Ross, B.Se., B.Ed. ..... 
A. L. Schrag, B.Sc., B.Ed. 


. Scott, B.A. 


S. D. Simonson, B.Sc., B.Ed. ___Vermilion .. 


—Vermilion No. 25 

J. L. Sylvestre, B.Sc. _Bonnyville-Bonnyville No. 46 

K. H. Thomson, Ed.D. _Spirit River-Spirit River No. 47 


L. A. Walker, B.A., B.Paed. . 


G. L. Wilson, B.Sc. 


W. H. Worth, M.Ed. 


_Court House, 

Medicine Hat....Medicine Hat No. 4 

_Fairview-Fairview No. 50 

_Ponoka-County of 

Ponoka No. 3 

_134 - 8 Ave. E., Calgary Non- 

Calgary___ Divisional Distric 


W. J. STEEL—Fforist 


MUSIC FOR ALL and ALL 

J V OCCASIONS 

All school Musical Requirements 
Victor Records, Rhythm Band 
Instruments and Music 

FISHER'S MUSIC SUPPLY 

130 - 8th Ave. West CALGARY 

(3 doors East Bank of Montreal) 


S. ALWYN 
BARTLETT 

George A. Bartlett 

OPTOMETRISTS 

116 - 8th Ave. East, Upstairs 
CALGARY, ALBERTA 

Phone 22684 


GYM SUITS and SHORTS 

Class Lot Prices 

Girls’ Gym Suits, Style 381. 

To size 12___1.95 Boys’ Shorts with elastic waist. 

To size 34 -2.15 To size 30_ _1.25 

Approved School Styles 
Materials Color fast. Sanforized 
Other School Requirements 
Lab Coats — Smocks — Aprons 
Catalogue Quotations and Samples Forwarded on Request 

REYNOLDS MFG. CO. LTD. 

10742 - 101 Street Edmonton, Alberta 
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Board of Reference Cases 

Five cases were referred to the Board of Reference this year, but 
all were settled out of court. Three of these dismissals were made by 
one school board and involved teachers with experience and degrees. 

In another case, a school board that did not give a legal notice of 
di nissal by June 15, simply transferred the teacher to a school the 
teocher could not and would not accept. 

In several other cases school boards transferred teachers to schools 
th. y did not want, after July 1.5, which is the last date for teachers to 
send in their resignations. 

Each June it is apparent that, before teachers will have the protec- 
ti i to which they are entitled, the regulations about dismissals and 
transfers will have to be changed in order to give teachers adequate 
tenure protection. 

Meetings of the Executive Council 

The Executive Council met in July and September and discussed 
the following matters: the County Of Newell dispute, other salary 
deputes, the employment of “student-teachers” in centralized schools, 
d cipline cases, educational research, pensions, supplementary pen¬ 
sions, report of the General Curriculum Committee meeting on May 28, 
the Banff Workshop, group insurance, the ATA library, public relations 
and publicity, the National Housing Act, a placement bureau for 
teachers under the National Employment Service, etc. 

Canadian Teachers' Federation Conference 

The Conference this year was held in Vancouver with Lars Olson, 
past president, and the general secretary representing the Alberta 
Teachers’ Association. Unfortunately, Frank J. Edwards, president, was 
unable to attend because of illness. 

Nothing much was accomplished at this Conference except to 
decide to devote one day of next year’s conference to a discussion of 
proposed amendments to the Constitution and By-laws. 

The weather, however, was perfect. (B.C. readers: please note 
favourable reference to B.C. weather.) 

Banff Workshop, August 15-22, 1954 

The workshop this year had 74 delegates from 53 locals. Sixteen 
iocals were not represented. The consultants were: Miss C. E. Berry, 
Pensions; Roy K. Wilson, Public Relations; John Amend, Group Rela¬ 
tions; Mitchell V. Charnley, Education Writing; Lars Olson, ATA 
Administration; Kim Ross, Collective Bargaining. 
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This year’s workshop was considered to be one of the best to date — 
except for the weather. It rained every day except Wednesday. 

County of Newell Dispute 

The dispute between the Alberta Teachers’ Association and the 
County of Newell was not settled until a couple of days before school 
opened in September. The teachers of Alberta should know: 

1. that the dispute was about the schedule back to January 1, 1953 

2. that the teachers voted in favour of a strike because the County of 
Newell refused to accept an award of the Board of Arbitration, which 
was unanimous, and which provided for $2700 more than the bocrd 
had offered on maximum salaries only, and affecting the salaries 
of about 30 out of 67 teachers. 

The arbitration award was not satisfactory to the teachers either, 
but they accepted it. It should be noted that some of the teachers who 
left the employ of the County of Newell this year and accepted positions 
elsewhere will receive salaries of $600, $960 and $1050 more than 
the County of Newell would pay them. It is obvious that the salsry 
schedule for the County of Newell is still not very attractive, especia ly 
to teachers with qualifications and experience. 

Most of the teachers in the County of Newell who had degrees and 
years of experience resigned to accept better paying positions with other 
school boards. 

Canadian Education Association Convention, September 13-16, 1954 

The annual convention of the Canadian Education Association was 
held in Edmonton this year, with the president and general secretary 
as the Alberta Teachers’ Association official delegates. Other members 
of the Executive were able to attend for one or more days. Other Alber ;a 
delegates were the senior officials of the Department, members of the 
Faculty of Education, superintendents of schools, and a number if 
Edmonton principals. 

Alberta teachers should be interested in the statements made by 
Dr. A. McCallum and Dr. J. W. Tait of Saskatchewan, who reported that 
in Saskatchewan this year teachers will be granted permanent certifi¬ 
cation after two years of training. This is the same year that Alber a 
changed its regulations so that teachers may qualify for permanent 
certification after one year of training instead of two. 

A resolution was passed by the convention in favour of more 
training for teachers, a minimum of at least two years. Another reso¬ 
lution was passed endorsing the idea of a Canadian certificate for 
teachers with minimum qualifications of a B.Ed. degree or its equiva¬ 
lent. It was also decided, by a large majority, that teacher training 
should be in the university. 

From "Better Mottoes Association" by Commercial Printers 

“Money isn’t everything but it’s away ahead of whatever is in 
second place.” 
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